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REMARKS 
ON A PROPOSED SYSTEM OF 

SEA TRANSPORT FOR TROOPS 

EMPLOYED IN INDIA AND CHINA. 



In 1860, I wrote as follows in regard to the subject of 
Transport of sick soldiers from China * ♦ 

" Not only is it desirable that soldiers when prostrated .by 
severe sickness in the more unhealthy parts of China should 
know that Government has provided for them the means of be- 
ing quickly removed to a more genial climate^ but it is some- 
times a matter of life and death to the unhappy subject of cli- 
matorial disease whether h^ have the prospect of being within a 
few days removed from the place in which he languishes with 
the delightful feeling of home before him, or whether he must 
lie and suffer for weeks or months, until sufficient numbers of 
his comrades fall into a state similar to his own, and it becomes 
a matter of necessity to engage transports for the removal from 
the station of these wrecks of their former selves." 

*^ Our French allies are said to have in operation during the 
present expedition (to China 1860) a regular system of trans- 
port to Suez by -which the sick of their army and navy can be 
readily sent thither" and so on to their native country. 

" We might I think adopt an arrangement similar to this, and 
considering the large armies we must always maintain in both 
India and China, but especially the former, it is I think abso- 
lutely essential that some better means be devised for disposing 
of Invalids from these, than the system at present in use 
affords.'' 

* China from a Medical Point of View : Churchill, London. Page 35 et seq. 
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I then went on to point out that a fleet of transports should 
be employed for the purposes of China and India, and that to 
render the proposed plan as complete in its operation as possible, 
certain places should be selected as marine sanitaria, whence 
Invftlidfl should be selected at regular and short intervals and 
removed to England. The subject seems to me one of such 
evident necessity, that this must be my excuse for bringing it 
forward in this form. It is however of vast importance and 
I propose to consider it in the following bearings, viz. : — 

a. The objections urged against the present system of re- 
moving Invalids from China and India^ the latter more espe- 
cially. 

b. The insuflSciency of Hill sanitaria for the purpose they 
are intended to serve. 

c. The necessity, therefore, for other means to be provided. 

d. Special advantages for the purpose of a marine sanitarium 
for them possessed by certain islands of the Japan group. 

e. The arguments in favor of a system of Admiralty trans- 
ports, manned by naval officers and crews. 

/. A sketch of how I consider the system ought to be esta- 
blished. 

Various descriptions of vessels are employed from time to time 
in the conveyance of troops by sea. Thus there are 1st Men- 
of- War Transports, that is, ships officered and *^ found" in every 
way by the Admiralty ; specially fitted up for the conveyance 
of troops but ready at any time to receive guns and ammuni- 
tion, and thus speedily become fitted for fighting purposes. Of 
this class are the Himalaya, Vulcan, Urgent, &c. 

2nd. Ships hired at so much per month per ton, liable to be 
sent wherever required. These are fitted up and provisioned 
by the Admiralty. A Naval agent is on board to see that no 
unnecessary delay takes place in the passage from place to 
place. The master and crew however are paid by the vessels. 
Of this class were the "Barretto Junior,'* the ** Princess Royal" 
et cetera. During the late expedition to China many vessels were 
hired under these terms ; they being regularly numbered upon 
the bows and quarter for the sake of more ready reference. 

3rd. Ships the property of private owners on board of which 
passages are engaged for so many officers, men, women and 
children at so much per head for conveyance from any one to 
any other port, fittings of all kinds, provisions and water being 
found by the owners, bedding and medical attendance by the 
state. 
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The latter class of ships are almost the only ones engaged 
in the conveyance of troops between England and India. So 
very imperfectly, however, do they fulfil all the purposes of 
transports, that I am induced to enter somewhat into detail in 
regard to them, with the view of pointing out not only their 
obvious objections, but the means by which these might most 
easily and effectually be remedied. 

The experience of the past few years at Calcutta has been 
more than sufficient to show these objections; and I have au- 
thority for referring to the Ofiice of the Quarter Master Gene- 
ral to prove how distinctly these disadvantages have, from time 
to time, not only been acknowledged, but brought to the notice 
of superior authority. 

With exception of ships belonging to a few first class firms, 
the vessels that as a rule are " tendered" for conveyance of 
Troops, and more especially of Invalids, are by reason of their 
construction ill-adapted for the purpose. 

The best ships sail comparatively early in the cold season, so 
that the inferior description have to be employed after the 
heat of the season has begun, and therefore at a time when in 
reality the necessity is greatest for fine airy vessels, on account 
of the high temperature in the Bay of Bengal, and necessarily 
tedious passage at that period of the season from the Sandheads 
to the Equator. 

Under the present system, the military authorities are forced 
to trust to the contingency of a ship being oflfered for the con- 
veyance of Troops. This again depends upon considerations 
connected with the private interest of the Owners ; thus no de- 
pendence can be placed upon the regularity or precision with 
which troops can be embarked. In the case of Invalids this 
becomes a matter of very great inconvenience, not only to 
themselves individually, but in the mass; for, under existing 
circumstances, the arrivals from the provinces are, during the 
cold season, more numerous than the departures. 

Under this system, the debris, as it were, produced among 
the troops by the previous hot and rainy seasons, is only during 
one particular period withdrawn. Means are not at present 
available for the removal from this country, during the most 
trying period of the year, of men whose health has suffered to 
such a degree that speedy recovery might naturally be expect- 
ed, and their after efficiency ensured by such removal, but who 
by continued exposure to the influences under which their health 
began to give way, either succumb, or are permanently ruined in 
health and rendered unfit to provide for themselves. 

A 2 
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Ab bearing upon this point I would observe that the improv- 
ed means of transport furnished by Railways in India^ and 
the fact that they are being rapidly extended throughout the 
country, completely alter the former state of affairs here, in 
which sick or weakly men could not be brought to ports of em- 
barkation except during one particular period of the year ; al- 
ready, a considerable change has taken place in this respect, and 
there is every prospect that, within two years from the present 
time, there will be ample means, with some little arrangement, 
4:0 have them conveyed from distant Stations with but little 
more discomfort than they would be exposed to, were they 
travelling by Railway in England. The propriety therefore, of 
having means at hand whereby to remove from endemic influ- 
ences, men whose cases indicate reasonable prospect of recovery 
by such a measure, must surely be obvious. 

It does not appear to me, after considerable experience in the 
matter, that, under the present system of engaging ships for 
troops, actual responsibility rests with any one person employed 
in this transaction. I am aware that, theoretically, responsibili- 
ty is attached to them, but in practice it does not appear evi- 
dent how it could be really brought home to them. 

And not only can there be no individual responsibility, but 
under the present system different " departments" may actually 
be engaged in fitting up for different purposes particular por- 
tions of the same ship, no one ** department'* being, so lar as I can 
learn, even nominally responsible for the whole. 

An example in point lately occurred in the case of the 
" Hougomont" of which one portion was fitted up for convicts; 
a second for troops ; and a third for lunatics of both sexes ; 
these different classes requiring particular kinds of fittings,' and 
separate scales of rations. 

The great inconvenience arising from such an arrangement as 
this must be obvious ; it would as a matter of course cease on 
a regular transport service being established, but I beg to sub- 
mit that it admits of easy remedy even before so great a 
change as I suggest shall have been effected. Thus it seems to 
me that all persons belonging to the Army, whether they are 
effective soldiers proceeding to England in course of ordinary 
relief, or whether as invalids, time expired men, lunatics or con- 
victs, ought to be provided for entirely, as they are elsewhere 
than in India, by the Military departments, all classes of civi- 
lians being in like manner provided for by Civil departments, 
it being understood that these two sets of departments shall not 
have an interest at the game time in any one ship. 
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I consider that the present system of provisioning freight ships 
conveying troops from Calcutta is open to many objections : that 
although there exists at this port a commissariat yard, it is only 
on occasions of British troops proceeding on short voyages, and 
chiefly within the Indian dominions, that they are provisioned 
from it. In the instance of troops in health, or as invalids pro- 
ceeding to England, this is done by contract between the 
Agents of the ship and a trading firm. So great is the compe- 
tition here, and so general does it seem to be that the lowe&t 
offer made is accepted, that one of two serious evils is the direct 
result ; it becomes absolutely necessary that the supplying firm, 
under the circumstances mentioned, in order that they may 
make a certain profit from the transaction, endeavour either to 
place on board provisions of inferior quality, or short weight if 
good. 

All articles of provisions placed on board ships for the use of 
troops are carefully examined by the regular Transport Com- 
mittee, and those that are bad, or of inferior quality, rejected. 
This is well, but only to a certain extent. The committee can- 
not be responsible for the weight of different articles placed on 
board, neither does it follow that provisions " passed" in this 
way, if afterwards found to be of inferior quality from deteri- 
oration or other cause, should be issued to the troops when at 
sea ; on the contrary, a Regimental or Detachment committee 
may be convened under such circumstances, and it has the very 
proper power to condemn and order the destruction of whatever 
articles may, during the voyage, be found unfit for issue to the 
troops. 

As is the case in all committees, so here, there is no indivi- 
duart responsibility, nor can there in fact be any, whateveir may 
in name be said to exist. These Committees consist at dif- 
ferent times of different members, and it may even, and does 
sometimes happen that the officers composing them have had no 
special training for the duty. 

Thus therefore it appears obvious that, as at present consti- 
tuted. Committees held upon stores for the use of troops during 
sea voyages are only useful in a very partial degree, and that 
the entire system of provisioning Ships demands that a radical 
change be effected in it. Hence my suggestion that a victu- 
alling yard under officers of that department sent out ia the 
first instance from the Admiralty establishments of the same 
kind in the United Kingdom should form part of the transport 
establishment at this port ; the prospect of promotion being 
among them, aa with others, dependent upon the efficiency with 
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which their duties should be performed ; under such a system 
there would be no necessity for committees. 

Under present arrangements, the commissariat department^ 
although it does not as a general rule supply provisions to 
troops proceeding on long voyages, yet provides the various ar- 
ticles required under the name of medical comforts. In this 
respect, however, the steps necessary to be taken seem to me to 
be needlessly complicated. For instance, when British soldiers 
whether effective or invalid embark, the requisitions, or, as they 
are in local phraseology called, the ** indents," are not prepared 
by the Principal Medical Officer of the service to which the men 
belong, but by the Deputy Inspector General of Hospitals of the 
local service. In accordance with the orders of the Army, and 
the Hospital regulations, the former functionary reports upon 
the sufficiency or otherwise of these, and thus is under the ne- 
cessity of revising and generally of making additions to the ori- 
ginal list ; hence it follows that to prepare these requisitions by 
any other than the authority who is directly responsible for 
them is unnecessary, and being so, is obstructive to the public 
service. 

Under the system I advocate there would be nothing of this. 
The Department shipping these comforts would be held direct- 
ly responsible for their quantity and quality. As matters now 
stand the only advantage of the inspection committee is that it 
removes from the Commissariat the responsibility which, for the 
interests of the service, ought to attach to it, and this, as already 
shown, without being itself more than nominally responsible. 
Medicines are also provided by the Medical Authorities of the 
local -service according to a scale drawn up by themselves. The 
Principal Medical Officer of the British Service upon the spot 
is responsible that these are good and sufficient. Thus there- 
fore, all that routine, in which he is not personally concerned, 
seems unnecessary. 

Under present arrangements, a complication in the routine 
of embarking troops is unavoidable. Not only have the military 
returns connected therewith to be prepared upon " Forms" re- 
quired by the Horse Guards and War Office ; but in addition to 

' these, a second series of ** Returns" have to be prepared for the 
Indian authorities upon " Forms" which are used in no other 
portion of Her Majesty's dominions, and are, I take leave to 
observe, in every way less convenient than those in general use 
throughout the British Service. Granted that this is a minor 

disadvantage, yet it is one, and like all regulations of a purely 
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local nature, operates inconveniently against the interests of 
the service at large. 

Another objection against the present system of embarkino^ 
troops is one which cannot be considered solely with reference 
to this proceeding, as it bears in no slight degree upon adminis- 
tration ia barracks as well as in the field. I allude to that by 
which in India each man is provided with a set of bedding 
which becomes his own property ; the state of repair and clean- 
liness in which it is thereafter maintained depending altogether 
upon the habits of individual soldiers. To each man embark- 
ing, a blanket is supplied at the time his hammock is '* served 
out" to him ; but forming a part of the ordinary baggage which 
the soldiers take on board is the bundle of bedding just men- 
tioned. It may have been in use during several months, and in 
that time become saturated with secretions from his person to 
such an extent as to be absolutely offensive, and so render it 
impossible to maintain in this respect that degree of cleanliness 
which on board ship is essential to health and comfort. 

I am aware that in order to eflfect a change in this part of the 
system it would be necessary to change also that according to 
which troops in this country are provided with bedding. I sub- 
rait, however, that advantage to the public service would arise 
from the introduction of even this extensive change, and the 
substitution for it of the imperial system. Personal cleanliness 
would at all events be maintained under the latter. 

I beg the fact may be borne in mind, that in my endeavour 
to point out what I deem to be objectionable in the system of 
sea transport of troops as it refers to Calcutta, and indeed to all 
other ports in India, my desire is not that in its place another 
system should be introduced having also a merely local applica- 
tion, although differing in some details from the present. I 
trust I may, as I proceed, make it clear that my great aim is to 
advocate a system which, while it would meet the requirements 
of India, and be necessarily in a great measure occupied with 
these, would also include in its operation certain others of our 
eastern possessions ; as well as to show that the system at present 
in use, and the regulations under which it is conducted, do not 
meet the requirements of the state to an extent at all approach- 
ing what would accrue from that which I desire to see substi- 
tuted. 

It is, I think, essential, while considering this matter, to re- 
collect that India although of vast importance and extent is 
yet but one of the foreign possessions of Great Britain, and 
I believe the period has nov^ arrived when the interests of this 
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country are to be considered not as they concern it alone, but 
as they bear upon those of the Empire at large. I deem it 
right to make these statements ia order that the views I enter- 
tain upon this question may be the more clearly understood. 

With regard to the advantages likely to attend the transport 
of sick and weakly men by the Overland route, and the class of 
cases moat likely to benefit thereby, I take leave to observe 
that the first of these points has a more extensive bearing than 
may probably at first sight appear. 

I believe I may assert as a fact that during severe illness 
the desire to return speedily to one's native country becomes 
most powerful and indeed frequently overwhelming ; that the 
prospect of having this strong desire realised exerts a powerful 
influence upon the patient to resist the disease under which he 
labors, and that its withdrawal produces a moral and physical 
depression under which many a person succumbs. 

This is not writing for mere effect. It is simply asserting a 
fact well known in the experience of all Medical OflScers who 
have served much abroad. I have myself had many opportuni- 
ties of witnessing and deploring its existence in China, and it 
was this circumstance which led me strongly to advocate a 
regular system of transport from that country, so that our sol- 
diers might know and feel they had the prospect of getting away 
by a stated opportunity, provided only they were able to bear 
up till then against their illness. What happens in this respect 
upon a comparatively small scale in China does so in India upon 
one much larger, and I assert that in the latter country many lives 
would be saved, and much permanent disability prevented, were 
means provided at stated periods throughout the year of rapidly 
removing to England such soldiers as in the opinion of the 
Medical OflScers required the change. 

As connected with this part of the subject now being con- 
sidered, I would observe that the plan at present followed in 
India of sending sick and weakly men to Hill sanitaria, although 
so far as it goes most excellent, and productive of much benefit 
to a large number of our troops, is nevertheless so only in a 
comparative sense. By timely removal to the Hills for a season 
it is unquestionably true that many a man who would to a 
certainty succumb if left in the plains, not only has his life 
prolonged, but recovers more or less completely his original 
standard of health. So far however as observations have yet 
gone, the permanency of the recovery which under such circum- 
stances takes place is not such as in many instances was anti- 
cipated ; on the contrary, it is found that OflScers as well as 
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soldiers, whose health had been seriously impaired prior to their 
being sent there, or have labored under organic disease to any 
considerable extent, are liable to renewed attacks of their origi- 
nal illness on their return to the heat of the plains, while a large 
proportion of both these classes have ultimately to be sent to 
England that their recovery may be completed, thus showing 
that the time lost to the service during their residence in the hills 
has been of little ultimate benefit either to it or to themselves. 

I will illustrate this by the statistics of one year, namely 
1861, taking it merely because the requisite information is, 
at the time of writing these remarks, nearer at hand than those 
of others. The rates per 1000 Invalids arrived at the following 
places that died, or were invalided to England, were : — 

T^- A Sent to 

^'^^ England, 

At Darjeeling ... ... 50-63 139-24 

Nynee Tal ... ... 21-73 118-47 

Landour ... ... 14705 147 05 

KussowHe ... ... 3514 55-83 

Murree ... ... 29*26 229'2() 

Nor is it only that recovery is not as a rule obtained even in 
curable cases by removal of the person to a Hill sanitarium. 
There are not a few instances in which disease is actually con* 
tracted there in addition to that on account of which the person 
had been sent, and he returns to the plains actually in a 
worse condition than he was in when he first proceeded to the 
** Sanitarium." 

With this knowledge, several Medical OflBcers, myself among 
the number, have in oflBcial reports advocated a system whereby 
these eanitaria should be made available, not so much for the 
cure of disease as for its prevention : that not only should those 
be sent there who have already been broken down by disease, 
the result of endemic influences or of long residence in India, 
but also those who during the early part of their residence in 
this country show signs of failing health, even before actual 
disease has set in. Recruits also whose constitutions may be by 
nature delicate, or themselves physically weak, might by resi- 
dence during a couple of years in the comparatively temperate 
climate of these Stations, becofqe strong and efficient soldiers, 
instead of as is now the case falling early victims to disease, or 
becoming permanently injured in health. 

So well known is the eflPect of a residence at a Hill sanitari- 
um in preserving the health, that not a few Officers of influ- 
ence, taking into consideration the high rate of sickness, in- 

B 
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validing and mortality among the troops in the plains, and 
bearing in mind the rapidly increasing facilities for concentra- 
tion when necessary, now afforded by Railways and Tramways, 
have considered how far it might be practicable with due regard 
to the Military requirements of this country to have along the 
mountain spurs, and at convenient distances from the plains, 
a line of stations for British troops, where during the hot season 
the men would enjoy a climate somewhat approaching their 
X)wn natural one ; and where they would, with unimpaired heaj^th, 
be at all times ready to be transported by cross lines of rail 
toward any district in which their services might suddenly be- 
come necessary — the important posts [in the plains being, as a 
matter of course, garrisoned sufficiently strongly to meet any 
sudden emergency. 

We have seen, by what has already been adduced here, that 
as regards men already in the position of Invalids, Hill sanita- 
ria are only of use in a comparative sense ; that is as compared to 
a continued residence in the plains. I assert however that the 
comparison does not hold good when looked at with reference to 
a return to England, and for the following reason. Absolute re- 
moval from the endemic influences under which the climatorial 
disease arose is not only necessary for recovery, but the remov- 
al ought to be sufficiently long in duration to enable the system 
of the person once more to regain its normal condition. These 
€nd3 can only be attained by proceeding beyond sea and resid- 
ing for some considerable time continuously in a congenial 
climate, that is, one totally difi'erent from that under which 
health had given way. 

I would here mention, in illustration of what has now been 
stated, that the rate of sickness and mortality among executive 
medical officers in India has always been notoriously higher 
than among Battalion officers. Some years ago an explanation 
was sought for this circumstance, and the one assigned was this: 
these otBcers are permitted on returning to England on sick 
leave to remain so short a time there that their health, impaired 
by service in India or the tropics has not sufficiently recovered 
to withstand the influences under which they are too soon 
thrown by being again ordered either to their original station or 
one not less trying. Now, be it observed, the facts here named 
have a significant bearing upon the matter more immediately 
in hand ; they illustrate, although in a negative degree, the 
greater efficiency secured by ready removal from and residence 
out of an Indian climate, of a person suflfering from disease 
caused by causes endemic in that country. 
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I now approach the consideration of the relative advantages of 
a voyage via the Cape of Good Hope, and Overland. Undoubted- 
ly the effects upon an Invalid of a sea voyage are often strik- 
ingly beneficial, and not a few persons, who to all appearance 
are in a hopeless state of illness when put on board sailing ships 
at Calcutta and other Indian ports, land in England at the end 
of a four months' voyage so strong and robust as to have few 
traces, if any, of their previous desperate condition. 

I am not aware however that any authority has ever attri- 
buted this beneficial change to the fact per ae of residence in a 
crowded ship ; on the contrary, it is rather to the combined 
effects of removal from endemic influences, to the advantage of 
uncontuminated air such as they for the most part breathe at 
sea, to the more congenial temperature they enjoy on the voy- 
age round the Cape, and to the regularity of life which has ta 
be observed by them, that the good effects upon Invalids are 
generally attributed. * 

As however in the instance of Hill sanitaria^ so it is in 
reference to the long sea voyage. Although beneficial as com- 
pared to continued residence in the plains of India, the com- 
parison ceases to hold good when taken with reference to speedy 
return to England, and^ in the case of soldiers, the advantages 
they then have as regards climate. Hospital accommodation, and 
food. 

That this is indeed generally acknowledged is daily illustrat- 
ed in the case of Officers. Those whose means are sufficiently 
ample and have the option of proceeding homewards by eithev 
route almost invariably prefer that vi^ Egypt, being fully aware 
that whatever be the restorative effects upon health of a sea 
voyage, they are of a degree inferior to those obtainable by 
speedy return to the United Kingdom. 

With the exception of the subjects of a small number of diseas- 
es, we now know that it matters little at what period of the year 
Invalids and weakly men arrive in England from tropical coun- 
tries ; indeed since the more general employment by passengers 
of the overland route, it has become apparent that in many 
instances the winter cold of England instead of being pernicious 
has exercised a good effect, and so also as regards troops arriving 
from abroad in course of ordinary relief. 

The exceptional cases are those of Chest affections, certain 
forms of Kheumatism, and secondary Syphilis. Men affected 
with either of these unquestionably Suffer if they arrive in Eng- 
land during the colder portion of the year ; the fact must be 
borne in mind however that, as regards men suffering froip either 
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vessels, altogether wanting ; nor can the owners under present 
regulations be forced to provide them, even were it practicable 
to do so, which it is not. 

Officers are no doubt extremely comfortable, especially when 
there are agreeable passengers on board ; nor is it by any means 
rare to hear regrets expressed on board at the voyage having 
come to an end. 1 would submit however that some of the cir- 
cumstances that give rise to this great comfort are not always 
conducive to the maintenance of strict Military discipline, and 
are of a nature seldom if ever met with on board ships of war 
whether fitted up as transports or not. 

As regards the comparative expense of transport of troops by 
passenger ships and by a line of vessels such as I advocate, a 
number of points must be taken into consideration in discussing 
the question, which may possibly not at first sight present them- 
selves, and are of a nature not to be capable of being represent- 
ed by mere arithmetical figures. 

It is not denied that troops are brought out from England 
and sent home from India under the present system at a rate 
which in itself cannot be called otherwise than moderate. We 
have already seen however that the competition which now 
exists in this respect among agents and contractors is one cause of 
evils in that system ; and we must bear the fact in mind that not 
only have the interests of the public service to wait the conve- 
nience of shipowners and their brokers, but the contracts can- 
not be at all times conveniently entered into : neither must we 
forget that on each occasion where troops have to be conveyed 
in either direction, the same steps have to be repeated in pro- 
viding transport for them and the same expense again and again 
incurred ; and this without making any permanent increase to 
the means at the disposal of the state for removing troops. 

It is self-evident that the expenses of whatever fittings are 
necessary in order to adapt a vessel for conveying troops are 
iully taken into consideration by the shipowner or agent at the 
time of entering into the agreement, and that the amount per 
head which he charges must include all expenses incurred ott 
their account. It is equally obvious that fittings and arrange- 
ments which are sufficient for one voyage would be so for se* 
veral, and that therefore to fit up a ship as a regular troop ship 
in a manner sufficient to last during several years, would cost 
comparatively little more than the amount already expended 
upon arrangements which are not intended to last more thatt 
a very few months. Here then, when we consider the large 
number of ships engaged every year even for the ordinary pur- 
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poses of transport, is a drain upon the finances of the state 
which, although very difficult to represent by figures, forms 
nevertheless an item of very material consequence. In times of 
war, or under other circumstances which render the movement by 
sea of large bodies of troops necessary, this becomes still more 
apparent and inconvenient. 

It would be superfluous to state the fact were it not necessary in 
order to illustrate my views, that as with ships so with officers and 
men engaged in the transport of troops under the present sys- 
tem, Government has no interest beyond their mere temporary 
engagement: during the brief period however they are so em- 
ployed, Government, which pays a certain amount towards the 
wear and tear of the vessel, is also made to contribute a certain 
proportion towards the wages of her officers and crew. 

While this is taking place, a number of vessels built at great 
cost lie as useless hulks in our Naval ports at home ; Naval 
officers, especially of the junior grades, are left unemployed, 
drawing from the State a stipend which however inadequate to- 
wards their own becoming support is nevertheless a great drain 
upon the public, for which the recipients have not the opportu- 
nity granted them to yield an equivalent in duty performed : 
and as regards sailors, I argue that were the numbers now em- 
ployed in ships conveying troops similarly occupied on board 
man of war transports, the discipline they would there undergo 
and the general training, would admirably fit them to take their 
place on board fighting ships whenever the necessity should 
arise. 

Many of the Naval ships alluded to as now lying unemployed 
on home stations are no doubt unfit for their original purpose 
since the late revolution effected in Gunnery. This however is 
only in so far as the requirements of the western hemisphere are 
concerned ; eastward of the Cape they are, and for many years, 
will probably continue, sufficient for any purpose they are likely 
to be called upon to fulfil. 

Under the present system, troops are sent from England to 
India so as to arrive there during the few months over which 
the cold season extends : and up to a certain time several cir- 
cumstances combine to render this necessary, the principal being 
the defective means of conveyance inland to the different mili- 
tary stations. This objection however, as we have seen, now no 
longer exists to the extent it did, and before long will have alto- 
gether ceased. 

In like mannef, soldiers whether in health or as invalids are 
usually embarked for England during the same period of the 
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year, and hence arises a result to which I solicit some attention. 
Men who during the early period of the year fall ill, as already 
stated, have to undergo the risks and dangers of the hot and 
rainy season, but there is another respect in which not only the 
interest of the individual soldier but those of the mass sufter in 
consequence of weakly men not beint/ quickly removed, and re- 
placed by those who are efficient. It is this. 

Each regiment has to perform a certain amount of work and 
hence a certain amount of wear and tear to undergo. By so 
much therefore as the number of men over whom this duty is 
distributed becomes diminished, so much greater does the wear 
and tear become upon the smaller number who have to perform 
it ; not only do they continue as before subject to the ordi- 
nary causes of disease by which their comrades had become 
prostrated, but are exposed in addition to the additional physi- 
cal depression caused by the increase of duty thrown upon 
them. 

With regard to the question of length of time spent by troops 
at sea under the present system, and that which I advocate, a 
iew words seem to me to be all that is necessary. As at pre- 
sent performed, the voyage to England from Calcutta takes up 
on an average one hundred days. I elsewhere show the num- 
bers of men who may be expected yearly to have to perform 
this voyage ; and I show how desirable it is that the places of men 
who become unfit for duty should be taken by men in health. 
If therefore we bear in jiiind the fact that the voyage Overland 
to or from England could be readily effected in thirty-five or 
forty days, the great advantage of this route as a saving of time 
must be at once apparent. 

There is however another consideration of great importance 
in its bearing upon effective soldiers : the longer the time a 
man is without performing his ordinary drills afid duties, the 
more does he forget them, and the greater difficulty does he 
experience in regaining what he has lost : it follows therefore 
that a body of troops landing from a voyage of thirty or forty 
days must be in an actually better state of effectiveness than 
they would be after a voyage of a hundred days and upwards. 

The conveyance of warlike and other stores eastward of the 
Cape is at present effected almost solely by merchant ships 
hired for the purpose ; these vessels are in one respect upon 
the footing of those employed in the conveyance of troops, 
namely, that their particular contract ended. Government has 
no further claim upon them. It Is obvious to me that although, 
as already stated, the transport of stores would follow as a se- 
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condary consideration, yet a very great saving in money would 
be in this way brought about ; inasmuch as Government being 
in that case the owners of the vessels, the profits that now go 
to the shipping firms would necessarily be saved to the pub- 
lic: stores of various kinds might also not only be brought 
out by the vessels conveying troops, but ships might be em- 
ployed in their conveyance on occasions when they could be thus 
spared. 

Another good result that would accrue from such a system, 
especially if combined with the establishment of a victualling 
yard as already advocated, is this. We know that at inland sta- 
tions in India one great cause of difficulty of regiments against 
the condemnation by committees of rations of inferior quality 
tendered for the use of the soldiers by Commissariat contractors, 
is the fact that, in the event of these rations being condemned, 
several hours, or the greater part of a day, must elapse before 
such articles as may be substituted can be obtained ; at other 
stations, so great is the dearth of vegetables, and insuperable un- 
der existing circumstances the difficulty in preserving them, 
that scurvy is of yearly occurrence among the troops. 

Were there at these stations stores upon a sufficiently large 
scale, not only would the evils I allude to cease, but the troops 
would have the advantage of an occasional salt ration which 
would in itself be a great advantage to them on sanitary consi- 
derations, while the regular supply of preserved vegetables 
would prevent a recurrence of the disease just nanied.* 

Were a line of transports once established not only would the 
amount of provisions required for troops proceeding homewards 
be regularly brought out by them at a far less cost than they 
can be under present circumstances, but a sufficient quantity 
would be at all times available to meet such emergencies at dis* 
tant stations as 1 have now alluded to. 

A vast proportion of the materiel contained in Arsenals in 
this country is conveyed from England ; and it would seem that 
this must continue to be the case for several years, in an even 
greater degree than at present, in consequence of the changes 
now being made in the armament and equipment of troops, as 
well as in other warlike appliances. 

There is, however, one other point to which 1 would allude in 
this place ; namely the apparent anomaly presented in the pre- 

* With regard to preserved vegetables, it seems strange, that no individual or 
company has yet undertaken to cultivate and preserve in India, a quantity suffici- 
ent for the requirements of the British forces in that country. Could not this be 
done ?— C. A. G. 
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sent state of affairs ; that England is under the necessity of em« 
ploying private firms to convey to her richest and most important 
foreign possession the troops required to maintain that posses- 
sions in her grasp : this anomaly also is further shown in the 
fact of the forces employed there being greater than those in all 
her other possessions united. 

A cursory glance at a map will at once serve to show how 
much more extensive are our possessions eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope than to the westward of that promontory ; nor is 
it probable, except under a temporary emergency that the points 
at which troops will have to be maintained on the European 
side are likely to become more numerous than they are at pre- 
sent ; we may reasonably believe however that on the Asiatic 
side, and especially in the far east, they are likely to undergo 
a considerable increase. 

To the westward the necessity is fully acknowledged of 
having a fleet of organised transports of the Eoyal Navy for the 
purpose of moving troops, maintaining the arsenals in an effec- 
tive state and keeping up the supplies of provisions for the land 
and sea forces by whom these possessions are preserved. That this 
system of transport is inadequate to perform all the services re- 
quired of it must be allowed ; it is not however to this point 
that I now solicit attention, but to the fact of regular Naval 
ships being employed as Transports at the very places where 
ordinary hired vessels could be obtained far more readily and at 
a cheaper rate than they can be at more distant places. 

Nor is the employment of Naval transports confined to 
the possessions westward of the Cape ; vessels of this description 
are sent to the Cape itself, to China, and to Australia, thus 
shewing their acknowledged adaptation for distant service, as 
well as that within a more limited sphere. 

Until very recently, systems and usages adopted throuo-h- 
out other portions of Her Majesty's dominions did not find a 
place in India. The circumstances under which this state of 
matters was permitted to exist are now altogether changed. 
The country itself is no longer an isolated possession but an 
integral part of the British Empire, and therefore the time seems 
to have arrived for extending to it the advantages of the gene- 
ral system of administration as regards the matters now being 
considered which are adopted throughout all other portions of 
the empire. 

In connection with the system of transports now being 
advocated I consider that India, China, and the Straits Settle- 
ments ought in this respect to be brought under one manage- 
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ment. The Mautitius is from its geographical position so 
isolated that it ought more appropriately to be looked upon as 
being within the Cape sphere ; Australia again is so completely 
out of the line I now propose, and the journey irom there 
homeward by overland route possesses so few advantages as 
regards time over the passage, via the Cape of Good Hope, or 
round Cape Horn, that I think it ought also to be excluded. 

As having a close bearing upon the matter immediately 
in hand, I beg to remark that for our troops employed in that 
part of Asia eastward of India there is at present no place in the 
nature of a sanitarium ; Singapore has, it is true, been re- 
commended for this purpose, and extensive barracks for a Bri- 
tish regiment have been erected there but the idea has not been 
further carried out, and it does not seem, from the high tem- 
perature, and other circumstances incidental to the island that 
it would be well adapted for the purpose. Penang is no doubt 
in some respects better suited than Singapore for a sanitarium, 
by reason of the great height of its peak, but both these islands 
are inconveniently situated as regards China, and it does not 
appear that they could be made available with any great advan- 
tage for India. 

The various requirements as regards climate, and position as 
they bear upon the necessities of Invalids, whether Naval or 
Military, along the coast of China are possessed by Nagasaki, 
which it is almost needless to observe is the seaport town of Kiu 
Siu, the most southern of the Japan group of islands. The ad- 
vantages of that place as a sanitarium are fully described by 
various writers who have visited it including its moderate cli- 
mate, the excellence of its water, the beauty of its scenery, and 
abundance of provisions with the single exception of mutton, 
nor must it be forgotten that it possesses the great advantage 
of being easily reached in a period of four to eight days from 
any of our stations along the coast of China. 

Little more than years ago it was seen on the spot itself that 
building materials both stone and wood were abundant and work- 
men could be easily hired ; in so far too as the inhabitants were 
concerned there was every readiness to permit our Government 
to rent a site for such a purpose. 

While I am writing, political affairs may have altered this 
considerably ; but if they have, it is to be remarked that these 
very affairs may render available for a similar purpose one or 
other of the islands in the straits of the Corea ; any of which so 
far as can be ascertained is especially well adapted as a sani- 
tarium. 
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As already observed, I do not consider that in the case of a 
person whose health has become actually broken by the effects 
of a foreign climate, any thing short of a change to his own 
native country will renovate the damage done ; yet as also ob- 
served, removal from endemic influences in the early stage of 
an illness checks the further progress of the malady, and at a 
later stage saves a life which would be sacrificed by further re- 
sidence in the locality. In these respects Hill sanitaria in In- 
dia effect a great deal of good ; and so would a removal to one 
or other of the islands now named benefit to an even greater 
extent our soldiers employed in China. 

I consider I am justified in saying to a greater extent, for 
the reasons that the belt of sea which separates Japan and Loo 
Choo islands from the mainland of China is sufficient to place 
the two former under totally different circumstances as regards 
climate and endemic influences from the latter, while in India, 
the mere elevation of Hill sanitaria is not of itself suflBcient to 
create so complete a change in circumstances. 

In further urging this portion of my subject, I would observe 
that in so far as an opinion may be formed from the progress 
of events in the far East, the necessity for the employment of 
troops and sailors there will to a certainty increase during the 
next few years. However capable the native Indian sepoy now 
employed in China, may be to cope with the troops of that coun- 
try in the present imperfectly disciplined state of the latter, 
and however desirable it may be that Indians who withstand 
the climate of that country so much better than British soldiers, 
should as long as possible be permitted to take the brunt of work 
to be done, — it is clear that ere long the circumstances of the 
Chinese, whether as Rebels, or Imperialists will have so com- 
pletely altered, that a great increase to the British Forces 
there must become necessary. Hence one cogent reason that 
arrangements such as I propose should be made with the view 
to preserving as far as practicable the efiiciency of these men. 

There are also strategic considerations bearing upon this part 
of my subject to which I will but very briefly allude : they 
perhaps do not strictly come within the sphere of a medical 
officer, yet appear to me sufficiently important to be here 
alluded to. 

As is well known, the extension of Russian territory to the 
mouth of the Amoor has given to that power the advantage of 
free egress at certain seasons of the year : as with her ports on 
the north Atlantic however, so here, in the north Pacific, egress 
is during several months annually prevented by ice. 

C 2 
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It is openly asserted by persons capable of forming an opi- 
nion upon the matter that an object of great interest on the 
part of the Czar is to obtain a footing in the Corea : did he 
possess a dock yard and arsenal there, the sea would be as open 
to his ships from the east^ as it is for those of Britain in the 
west Hence it is evident that to possess a settlement upon the 
islands in the near neighbourhood is desirable upon other 
grounds than those of a purely sanitary nature. 

How the direct bearing of these remarks upon the subject of 
transports is to be established will I trust become sufficiently ap- 
parent as I proceed. 

It will be well however, if in this place I consider briefly the 
nature and extent of the services which a fleet such as* I pro- 
pose would be called upon to perform. 

Under ordinary circumstances, five Regiments will yearly be 
removed from India and replaced by an equal number from 
home. If we consider officers, women, and children we shall 
find thiit 1000 persons is an under estimate: HOC would be 
nearer the actual number, but let us for the sake of convenience 
say 1000. This would in round numbers give 5000 persons to 
be conveyed annually from England to India in the course of 
ordinary relief. 

The five regiments going home, what between decrease from 
disease and volunteering may be taken at a strength of 600 each : 
that is for the year 3000 to be conveyed to England. 

The number of men who return annually to England as 
invalids may be stated at 2000, or with their families 2200, and 
those who take their discharge may be put down at 800. I fear 
also the annual loss by death must be put down at 2000. To 
replace all these, an equal number of recruits must be sent out 
from England. 

At the present time we may consider the Military Force 
in China, to consist of three British Regiments, two Batteries 
of Artillery, one Company of Royal Engineers, and in addition 
three Native Indian Regiments. 

The British, with the oj{:ception of the Engineers are sent 
periodically from India, and both white and black troops are re- 
lieved every three years ; the former being sent out from and 
brought back direct to the United Kingdom. 

The casualties from sickness among our troops there, may, if 
we judge from what took place during the late expedition, be 
taken at 5 per cent, by death, and four per cent, by Invaliding. 
This is irrespective of the ordinary contingencies of battle, and 
these must necessarily depend upon particular service which the 
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troops may from time to time be called upon to perform. Let us 
for the sake of using round numbers say the whole casualties in 
China amount to 10 per cent, on our strength there. This would 
give us yearly about 175 deaths and 120 to 150 Invalids; the 
latter class requiring conveyance to England, and both classes 
having to be replaced by fresh troops brought out. 

The small Indian force by which the settlements in the straits 
of Malacca and the neighbourhood are held need scarcely be 
taken into account in the present question ; all requirements as 
regards them could be readily fulfilled by vessels in transit be- 
tween India and China. 

So also with Burmah; troops are sent thither from and 
brought back to Madras as occasion requires^ and all their 
necessities could be met by such a system as I propose without 
its more important operations being scarcely affected. 

Among the benefits to the public service that would indirectly 
arise from this system of transport one seems to me to deserve 
especial consideration. It is this. As matters at present stand, 
soldiers embarking for India with their regiments feel that they 
can only hope to return to their native country under one or 
other of the following circumstances ; either when the regiment 
having completed its tour of foreign service is once more or- 
dered home : when having completed the first period of their en- 
listment they take their discharge and thereby as a rule sacrifice 
ten working years of their life : or having completed the second 
period, they return for the purpose of being discharged with 
whatever pension they may be deemed entitled to, — or else, 
and this happens by far the most frequently, their health 'hav- 
ing broken down, they are sent home as invalids. Now, I be- 
lieve that had we a regular organised line of transports in which 
the passage of a few men would not be of material consequence 
in a pecuniary point of view, as it is and must always be in 
freight ships, a certain proportion of non-commissioned officers 
and well behaved soldiers could readily be sent home from time 
to time for temporary duty with their dep6t9, whence as a 
matter of course they would in rotation obtain furlough to visit 
their homes, thus they would in due time not only return to 
their regiments with confirmed good health, but the training 
they themselves had undergone in Britain and the renewed 
energy imbibed, would enable them to pass on to the regiment 
generally several of the advantages which they themselves had 
derived : thus I believe, increased efficiency of the mass would 
be insured while individuals would be benefited to an incalcula- 
ble extent. 
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I now come to state as briefly as possible the plan accordinor 
to which I conceive such a system of transport as I propose 
could be conducted, dealing however with generalities, and leav- 
ing details to be considered hereafter, in the event of my views 
being entertained, by the authorilies. 

In addition to the naval transport already available on the 
coast of China, and which indeed would have to be considerably 
increased, it would be necessary that a certain number of ships 
of this description should be placed upon the Indian side, one di- 
vision of these being for the requirements of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, having their Head Quarters there, and another for 
Madras, including Burmah, and Calcutta, having their Head 
Quarters and all necessary establishments at the latter place. 

At each of these principal stations it would be necessary to 
have a naval officer as agent for transports ; a victualling yard 
would also be indispensable : the command of the whole would 
be vested in the senior naval officer on the spot, who would on 
the one hand act in concert with the Commnnder-in- Chief in 
India, and on the other be amenable to the Admiral commanding 
the India and China naval station. 

The ships themselves, like all others of the Royal Navy would 
be in commission for the ordinary period of three to five years, 
thus it. may be calculated two at least would return yearly 
to England in course of relief ; two others from home coming 
out to supply their place. Supposing then that during three 
months of the year, the intense heat of the passage up the Red 
Sea be held, as it no doubt is, an objection against troops pro- 
ceeding by that route, the ships going home as just stated might 
profitably be employed in conveying viS, the Cape such classes 
of men as we have seen might still continue to be sent in this 
way, while the vessels coming out would doubtless bring their 
quota of drafts, as well as a large amount of stores of various 
kinds. 

We have ample reason to believe that no difficulty would be 
experienced in so far as permission to make use of the means of 
transit through Egypt is concerned ; matters in this respect are 
already upon a much better footing than they were when my 
first remarks on this subject were written. In fact the plan of 
sending the season's drafts by this route is contemplated now in 
England: I consider therefore, I am justified in believing that 
no political considerations are under existing circumstances 
likely to militate against sending soldiers whether in health or 
as Invalids by the overland route ; and all other circumstances 
aside, when we bear in mind the signal results which in lb57 
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followed the transport of troops from Enj^jland to India by this 
route, it would eeera that this consideration alone, even if not 
attended by the other advantages aheady enumerated would of 
itself be sufficient reason why it should be adopted. 

Nor must we forget that a rival but at present extremely 
friendly power is almost monthly adding to its fleet of steam 
passenger ships in the eastern seas, and that on this ground 
alone the interests of England demand that she too should have 
corresponding vessels, of an equally convertible nature. 

We have seen that the circumstances of the service itself 
would require that vessels from time to time proceed \\k the 
Cape ; and that these would be available for certain purposes 
already described : in so far as these are concerned, no special 
arrangements would be necessary in regard to the ships beyond 
what are now adopted where regular transports are in use. 
With a view however to indicate the measures required under 
the circumstances proposed, I will as it were commence at our 
most distant stations, and thence proceed vid Egypt home- 
wards. 

Presuming that a sanitarium such as I have already advocat- 
ed were established at or near Japan, sick would be sent thi- 
ther from the various ports along the coast of China, those only 
being directly shipped for home, whose cases from the very 
commencement showed that no other measure was calculated to 
check the progress of the disease. We have already upon the 
China station so many vessels belonging to the Royal Navy 
that communication between the various places there is suffici- 
ently easy : with the concurrence of the admiral, men might at 
almost any time be removed to a sanitarium, — those who had 
recovered brought back to their regiments, and those who re- 
quired still further change conveyed to Hong-Kong for the pur- 
pose of being there shipped for England. 

Here, the necessity for steam transport was during the late 
expedition fully recognised ; the tedious voyage of sailing ships 
along the straits of Malacca, the light baffling winds and high 
temperature in that region producing a severe degree of morta- 
lity among Invalids sent in this way, but all of which evils 
could either be avoided, or materially modified were the ships so 
employed propelled by steam. 

It might be advisable, at any rate for some considerable time 
to come that Invalids and weakly men from regiments in British 
Burmah be conveyed in the first instance to Madras, but in the 
instance of regiments being relieved and those completing their 
tour of foreign service there doe« not appear any good reason 
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why they should not proceed thither direct from home^ and ia 
like manner proceed direct to Britain. 

The greatest and most constant drain would necessarily be 
to and from Bengal and Madras itself ; that from Bombay, on 
the one side, and our eastern stations on the other producing as 
it were subsidiary currents, to this the main one : it would more- 
over, in so far as the overland route is concerned include Cey- 
lon, but for the requirements of voyages that might still con- 
tinue necessary \\k the Cape, each of these principal places 
might remain distinct as is the case at present, or ships to and 
from Madras might touch at Ceylon as occasion should require. 

The requirements of Aden, might be readily supplied by the 
vessels employed in the service of the principal possessions : in 
a manner similar to what has been already indicated in regard 
to the other minor stations connected with India and China. 

It seems almost unnecessary to mention that arrangements 
would be required to maintain a supply of fuel as well as other 
requirements for the service not only at each of the principal 
starting points, but at Singapore, Ceylon, Aden, and Suez. 

The nature of the establishments necessary to be kept up in 
Egypt would be in proportion to the use made of this route for 
the transport of stores, as well as the number of troops in health 
and as Invalids who would travel by it : at Suez a building 
would have to be provided, capable of accommodating such men 
as during the voyage to that place may have become so ill as to 
be unfit to continue the journey: this would involve the appoint- 
ment of a Medical Officer and Hospital StaiF: a purveyor would 
be required to provide diet for the sick, make arrangements for 
landing and embarking the men as the case might be, arrange 
with the transit administration for the conveyance across the 
isthmus of the men, and communicate with the intermediate 
stations between it and Alexandria in order to have the wants 
of the men attended to at each of these : in addition to these 
duties he would perform those as regards the hospital itself that 
are laid down in the Regulations for his department. 

It is calculated that the journey by rail from Suez to Alexan- 
dria would be performed in less than fourteen hours : indeed it 
ought under ordinary circumstances to be effected in eleven to 
twelve ; thus it does not appear that any further establishment 
would be required on the way than the present refreshment 
rooms at the stations in the desert and along the route with 
certain increase to the accommodation connected with these : 
thus^ special arrangements at these would be necessary to sup- 
ply troops with accommodation for ablution^ and other neces- 
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sary purposes, keeping in mind the large numbers who would 
from time to time travel by particular trains. 

One railway carriage would be set apart for the accom- 
modation of Invalida affected with intestinal disorders the spe- 
cial arrangements required for cases of that nature being there 
provided. It would also be very desirable that one non-commis- 
sioned Officer and two or more men of the proposed hospital 
at Suez should accompany across the desert each detachment of 
invalids or troops in health arriving there. These men would 
themselves be acquainted with the nature of particular arrange* 
ments at each of the intermediate halting places, and not only 
in this respect but in many others would be able to give valuable 
assistance in adding to the comfort of the men during transit. 

At Cairo the train might stop one or two hours ; here coflfee 
or tea with bread or other necessary refreshments could be pro- 
vided under arrangements entered into by the purveyor ; here 
also the men would have an opportunity of making themselves 
as comfortable as circumstances would permit preparatory to 
starting on the second portion of the journey. 

It is considered that were matters arranged so that troops 
proceeding homewards or coming eastward were to commence 
their raLlway journey through Egypt in the evening, the whole 
of it from Suez to Alexandria or vice vers& could with f little 
management be performed without any further halt than what 
has Just been stated, and it would be a part of the duties of the 
Staff employed on this service to see that this was done. 

A receiving vessel at Alexandria similar to the ** Princess 
Charlotte" or " Hercules" at Hong-Kong would be available 
for the reception of invalids or troops in health arriving from 
India, so also for troops from England pending arrangements 
for their transit across Egypt and embarkation at Suez. It is 
almost unnecessary to observe that as adjuncts to this part of 
the arrangements, means of communication between the ships 
at either side of the isthmus with the shore would be required, 
as well as ready conveyance for the troops and their baggage 
between the jetty and railway station. 

To meet the requirements created by a service, such as is 
here advocated, a certain amount of increase would doubtless 
be necessary in the number of naval transports employed be- 
tween the Mediterranean and England ; but with our large 
harbour, arsenal, and victualling yard at Malta it is considered 
that no material alteration would be required in the ordinary 
arrangements of the service as there carried out. 
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By means of the telegraph extending from Jubal in the Red 
Sea, and available at almost every, point onwards from there, 
intimation might be received Sst MhmLndthy Malta and England 
in sufficient time to enable all^aftrangements to be completed for 
the reception of troops about to arrive from India; in like 
manner intimation could readily be convoyed to Suez in regard 
to those about to embark in England for any of our eastern 
possessions. 

As already stated, details would hereafter have to be arranged, 
in the event of ray views being considered practicable ; I ven- 
ture to state however that were they adopted, a complete sys- 
tem of transport such as I advocate ought to be in working or- 
der within two years from the present time. 

C..A. GORDON. 

Calcutta, I 
January 1864 > 
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